Golden Goa

When Albuquerque took Goa in 1510, the city was the most
important trade emporium on the west coast of India. The in-
habitants were chiefly Hindus, but it belonged to the state of
Bijapur, one of those Mohammedan kingdoms into which India
was divided before the Mughal dynasty united the continent. The
Erst irruption of the Mughals was in 1519, but Bijapur and the
other kingdoms of the south were not incorporated into their
dominion until after 1595, when Akbar began his conquest of that
region.
From 1510 until 1595 the Portuguese at Goa had to protect
themselves from counter-attack by Bijapur, alone or in combina-
tion with other Moslem states. Their fortifications, their cannon,
and their naval supremacy sufficed to beat off such assaults. By the
time of Akbar, when, perhaps, the forces of the new empire might
have driven them into the sea, they had become a settled insti-
tution with their representatives at the Imperial Court, clever
Jesuits who were able to persuade the Great Mughal that it was
worth his while to leave them unmolested. The eventual ruin of
Portuguese Asia was not due to any Moslem pressure, but to lack
of support from at home in face of Dutch attacks. It should be
borne in mind that in 1580, after the battle of Alcazar, Philip II
possessed himself of Portugal, which remained a part of the
Spanish dominion until 1640. The Netherlands, also, were in that
dominion and when, before 1600, the Dutch threw off the
Spanish rale? their attack upon Portuguese Asia followed.
Sebastiao Maxmcpie while quite young was sent to Goa some
time between 1604 and 1614. His stay coincided with the last
years of Portuguese prosperity. Though approaching its eclipse,
Goa was still unshadowed. Lavishly provided with churches, pub-
great squares, and markets, full of merchandise and
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